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—— sisted in silence. Finding that sinful tempers) living; he should return, he said, shortly, and 
NARRATIVE. were triumphing, his father with pained heart and | should be glad to take for him any thing she might 

— ———— | tearful eye sent him into another room, that hej have to send. To which the poor widow replied, 
might seek for a subjection of his feelings, and|she did not believe he had a Bible; she accord- 
pardon from Him who can alone give ‘‘right| ingly procured one from the generous clergyman, 
spirits.”’ and desired the sergeant to deliver it to her son, 
After some time his father went to him, and} and earnestly requested him to read one verse of 
enquired if he felt sorry? ‘‘ No,’’ was the reply. | it every day of his life. 
‘* Why, have you not acted naughtily?” ‘‘Yes,”; Upon the sergeant’s return, he took the earliest 
and bursting into tears, said, ‘‘ but my naughty | opportunity after the first parade, of calling her 
heart won’t come down; for I did not mean to| son aside to deliver to himthe Bible. ‘‘ James,”’ 
disobey my mother, and I do not feel sorry.’’| he said, for that was his name, ‘‘I have a present 
After further conversation his father again left} for you, from your mother.’’ ‘‘ Well, what is 
him, recommending him to pray that his naughty | it?”? he inquired with his usual carelessness, ‘I 
heart might be brought down. Now Charles/ hope it’s money.”’ ‘‘No, James,” replied the 
knew that to be the best way. He knelt down: | sergeant, ‘‘it is not money, it is something of in- 
when all at once he recollected that he had left} finitely greater value—it is a Bible, accompanied 
his chamber in the morning without secret! with your mother’s last request to you, for she 
PRAYER that he might be kept from the evils of his| was dangerously ill when I left, and I dare say 




















From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
THE ACCIDENT. 
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~ Charles, Charles, what have you been doing?” 


In one of the loveliest mornings in May, as the 
sun shone, and the birds sang their happy songs 
to their great Creator’s praise, stood Charles M., 
perfectly delighted, watching his mother and 
William, who were carefully arranging a number 
of plants before a window upon a neatly trimmed 
grass plot. ‘‘ There, Charles,’’ said his mother, 
as the last was placed in its proper situation, 
“* you may now go and fetch in your own water- 
ing pot some water to refresh these beautiful 
flowers.”” Away he flew, delighted to be em- 
ployed on such an errand, for he was a benevo- 
Jent boy. and thangh zvung (uve wure chan ave 
years old,) he had learned that water, air, and 
light are quite necessary forthe health and growth 
of the whole vegetable kingdom. Having finish- 
ed his employment, his mother begged he would 
try to recollect former directions she had given 
him, namely, not to play too near her plants, lest 
he should trip and fall down, and so do mischief 
to himself and them. He promised; and his 
mother bade him good morning, saying she had a 
visit to pay, but would soon return. 

Now, thought Charles, my mother tells me I 
am forgetful; but I will convince her that I am 
not so this morning, at any rate. For a short 
time he busied himself with his books, &c. ; but 
becoming tired, he recollected a ball a kind friend 
had given him a few days before, and hastening 
to a drawer in which was kept his playthings, he 
took it out, and striking it upon the floor to see 
how it would bounce, away it flew in a wrong di- 
rection, and broke a large handsome square of 

lass, and lodged upon one of the tallest plants 
faced before the window. Thrown into a pas- 
sion by this accident, he put his foot upon the jar 
which contained the flower, intending to destroy 
the toy which but one moment before he looked 
upon with so much pleasure. Forgetting what 
had been said to him, and that his weight was too 
much for it, down he fell amorgst many of the 
plants, breaking and injuring them, and receivin 
for his carelessness a severe bruise on the temples, 
which nearly stunned him. Recovering himself 
in an instant, he went in search of some one who 
might assist in repairing some of the injury he had 
occasioned; just at that moment entered his father, 
and seeing what had occurred, he exclaimed. 


Charles heard, but anxious to escape momentary 
detection, away he went, asif he heard not. His 
father followed; and being at all times determined 
to be obeyed, insisted upon knowing how the ac- 
cident happened. Finding himself detected, not 
only in mischief, but in a speciés of deception, 


| pidity, and acquired additional strength as this | his eyes, was not influenced by the love of God, 













































naughty heart. Stung by conviction, he rushed | you will never hear from her more; she particu- 
to his distressed parent, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh!| larly requested, James, that you would read one 
father, do you pray for me!” He confessed and| verse of this book every day of your life.” 
felt his fault—sought and obtained forgiveness— | ‘‘ Well,” he says, ‘I'll try what I can do,” and 
and it is believed has not yet forgotten the an-| opening the sacred pages, he exclaims, ‘‘ Here 
guish of that morning, arising from forgetting se-}| goes.” But oh! his adamantine heart became 
cret prayer! softened—his cold and frozen heart melted into 
Now see some of the evils occasioned by this | tears of penitence, like the snow beneath the sun. 
sin: Ist. he felt strong in himself; 2d. he became | ‘ How strange,”’ he exclaims—“ how strange it 
passionate; 3d. hypocritical; and 4th. was obsti-| is!”—he could say no more; the tears gushed 
nate, proud, and disobedient. Little reader, you rem his eyes, and rolled in torrents down his 











have a naughty heart; and if you neglect as soon | trembling cheeks. Having a little recovered him- 


as you rise in the morning commending vourself| self. in omewer to tho ocrgeant's inquiry as to the 
to the protecting and restraining influences of the | cause of his distress, he repliad, ‘‘ The passage 


Holy Spirit, you are exposed to similar tempta- | upon which I fixed my eyes is the only passage I 
tions. Learn a lesson from this simple narrative; | could commit to memory when I was at the Sunday 
reduce to practice what is here-enjoined, and the | School;”’ he then read to him as that which had 
Lord will bless you, and make you his child. attracted his attention, ‘‘Come unto me all ye 
. that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 

The Reclaimed Soldier, formerly a Sunday | You rest.” It is impossible to describe the accu- 
Scholar. mulated sorrow and anguish of soul with which 

A Sunday-school had been established by the | this poor convicted sinner was burdened; he had 
clergyman of a parish in the southern part of Kent, | not sinned iike the apostle Paul, ‘‘ignorantly and 
and among the scholars was the son of a very pi-| in unbelief,” for he had not only heard of the 
our woman, who was a widow. From his first | love of Christ to poor sinners, but had stored a 
entrance into the school, he manifested a giddy | knowledge of it in his heart, for we find he had 
and thoughtles disposition, and notwithstanding | Committed this sacred passage to memory; and 
the earnest intreaties, admonitions, and threaten- | 0h! what a source of grief must arise from the 
ings of his teachers, he gradually grew worse, so | ¢ontemplation of having not only disregarded, but 
that they almost despaired of ever making any | rejected its divine invitation. The pious sergeant 
impression upon his obdurate heart. The clergy- continued some time in conversation with him, 
man deeply sympathized with his poor disconso- | 4nd had the unspeakable happiness of knowing 
late and afflicted mother, to whom he frequently that he, who was, a few minutes before, loud in 
resorted, to consult upon the expediency of dis- | blasphemy and wickedness, madly marching to 
missing him from the school, and was eventually | destruction, had now his feet and his eyes direct- 
compelled to have recourse to this last and pain- | €d to the mansions of eternal bliss. And now let 
ful expedient, for his conduct became so notori- | US take a view of the influence which Christianity 
ously bad, that it threatened an entire subversion | €Xerts upon the moral character, for we may justly 
of the morals of the school. But having rid him- | conclude that the power of true religion was fully 
self of the partial restraints imposed upon him by | displayed in the character before us—he was in 
his teachers and others, vice, wickedness, and | Christ Jesus—he had become a new creature. 
immorality continued to grow with increased ra- He who heretofore had not the fear of God before 





abandoned youth grew up to years of maturity, | neither indeed could be, was, as its natural con- 
that he became a terror to the whole neighbor- | Sequence, a swearer, a drunkard, a liar, a notori- 
hood in which he resided. ous thief, with their necessary concomitants of 

Subsequently he enlisted into the army, and | Vice and irregularity, disrespect and disobedience 
the regiment he joined was soon after ordered to | to his superiors, with numerous other offences for 
America, to engage in the wars which at the pe-| Which he had been repeatedly flogged; suddenly 
riod alluded to broke out between that country | manifested a decided change. We now see him 
and England. One of the sergeants of the same | adorned with Christian modesty, meekness, and 
regiment, and also of the same country, was or- | humility—affability to his equals, respect and 
dered back to England for reinforcements, and obedience to his superiors, and regularity and so- 
while recruiting in the neighborhood in which the | briety mark the whole tenor of his subsequent 
poor widow, the mother of the boy, resided, he| conduct. Soon after this, commenced the san- 


























guilt made him speechless, and he obstinately per- 
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took the opportunity of calling upon her, and de- | guinary battle of New Orleans. In the interim 
scribed the awful state in which her son was still | 2 friendly reciprocity had been cultivated between 
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» the young convert and the pious sergeant, who | 
' naturally felt a regard for his welfare, and after | 
the engagement, the young: soldier became the | 
first object of his search; @ few minutes discover- 

ed to him, amongst the slain, the hero of our tale; 

a bullet had passed through his neck, and his life- 

less corpse was extended upon the ground, with 

his head reposing upon the Bible he brought him 

from his mother, which was then open, and the 

passage upon which his head was reclining, was 
precisely the same which at first arrested his at- 
tention. He had doubtless accepted its compas- 
sionate invitation—his spirit had winged its flight 

to the outstretched arms of a Saviour, to realize 
that ‘‘ blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 

that they may rest from their labors;” for ‘‘ there 
the wicked cease from troubling,—there the weary 
are at rest.” 

There exists no woom to doubt the veracity of 
this statement, for the clergyman whom I origi- 
nally heard relate it, has seen the Bible to which 
it refers, fifteen pages of which are covered with 
blood. 


Wantage, England. A. ©. P. 





MORALITY. 


BODY SERVANTS.—.VO. I. 

Child. Well, father, the week is past, and I 
want to hear more about those Ittle servants, 
called digestive powers; for | saw Mr. Smith again 
to-day, and he has been sick ever since he dined 
at Uncle William’s; and he is taking medicine 
and vomiting, and throwing up the food in the 
same state as when he ate it, and I kept thinking 
about his cruelty to those little servants, and now 
I want to know all about it. 

Father. Well, Mary Ann. You saw very 
clearly last week, that it would be very cruel in 
you, to try to make your fingers lift a barrel of 
flour, or make them pick up a coal of fire; or 
compel your teeth to chew marbles or Crach wal 
nuts; you would soon injure these servants, and | 
it would be very cruel, would it not? Now, one 
way we show cruelty to those servants, called 
digestive powers, is, by eating too fast, and with- 
out giving the teeth time to perform their part of 
the labor: when you swallow large pieces of bread, 
and meat, and potatoes, those little delicate ser- 
vants have to tug, and grind, and hammer away, 
night and day, and they get weary and sick, and 
some of them dic, whilst your lazy teeth, that are 
all made of bone, and can stand any labor, are 
sitting idle in your mouth. Now that is just as 
cruel, as it would be in me, to make you go to 
the store and bring home a barrel of flour—or lift 
and tug away at it tillyou weresick. Now, a great 
many get the dyspepsy just in that way, by giving 
those little delicate servants too much to do, and 
they take sick and die. 

Another way in which we show cruelty to those 
little servants is, by giving them too many differ- 
ent kinds of work to do at once. If I should tell 
you to go and hem my handkerchief, and milk the 
cow, make the bed, and get supper all at once, 
you would think it eruel indeed. Now, this is the 
way Mr. Smith treated his servants: he first threw 
turkey into his stomach, and whilst they were 
seizing that, here comes tumbling down beef-steak 
and mutton—and when they had got fairly at that, 
here comes the fish and pickled oysters; this re- 
quires a new process and throws them all into 
confusion; and whilst rallying their forces for an- 
other onset, here comes the turtle-soup as hot as 
fire and pepper can make it, and now they cry 
for quarter—some get their fingers burnt, and 
some their toes, and whilst the old tyrant was 
smacking his lips and praising the soup, they were 
erying like scalded boatmen that had fallen over- 
board, hold on! hold on!! But he heeded them 
not, but added insult to injury, by pouring in upon 
them pies, custards, preserves, sweet meats, and 
fruits, until he literally buried them up—some half 
scalded to death, others, struggling for life in the 
preserves, like a child up to his chin in a quag- 





mire. ° And now, having a few moments’ respite, 
the few servants that escaped injury and death, 
begin to take courage, and make preparations for 
grinding up, and levelling down this mountain 
load of provisions. But no sooner had they made 
the preparations, and formed the little white juices 
through the stomach, called chyle, to assist them 
in their tremendous undertaking, than that mon- 
ster of a tyrant inserts a stomach pump, in the 
form of a quid of tobacco and segar, and pumps 
up all their juices, and leaves them perfectly des- 
titute of any assistance; and like cruel Pharoah, 
who demanded of the Hebrews the full tale of 
bricks, whilst he denied them straw, so did Mr. 
Smith demand of his servants the digesting of all 
that load of provisions, whilst he had killed some, 
scalded others, and robbed the rest of all their 
means to perform their work. But such treat- 
ment was not to be endured; the few servants 
that remained gave up their work in despair, and 
soon intimated to Mr. Smith that he must see to 
the contents of his own stomach. Mr. Smith be- 
came a little uneasy then, and apologized, and 
tried to coax them into their work, by offering 
them cordials, soda-water, and a heap of good 
things; but all would not do, they refused to touch 
it, until it all soured and putrified, and made him 
so sick that he had to insert another stomach 
pump in the form of Tartar (emetic,) and force 
all back, as you saw it, in the same condition as 
when he swallowed it. Now, my child, you un- 
derstand why Mr. Smith is almost dead with the 
dyspepsy; and you see, also, that it’s caused by 
cruelty to his servants. 

Now, little children, that don’t want to get the 
dyspepsy, must attend to the following rules. 

First. Never eat your food in haste, but al- 
ways take time to chew or masticate it well; if 
you don’t, your little servants in your stomach 
will soon complain of you, for showing partiality 
to your teeth, in not making them perform their 


port af tha Inhar: and thev will be apt to tease 
and fret you almost to death until you treat them 


better. 

Second. Little children should always eat very 
simple food, such as bread and milk, because when 
young, their servants are very weak. You see 
little James at his mother’s breast, taking his 
breakfast—he takes nothing but milk—if he should 
take meat and preserves into his stomach, he 
would die, because his little servants are too weak 
to digest them: therefore, when you hear little 
children crying for meat and preserves, and coffee 
and tea, tell them how cruel they are. 

Third. Beuniformin eating your meals. Ser- 
vants are always the best who are kept steady at 
work, but never worked too hard. If you were 
to take no exercise for a year, in walking, run- 
ning or playing about, you would get so weak 
that you could not walk at all. 
vants, called digestive powers. If you go without 
food 24 hours, they become so weak, as to be al- 
most unable to work at all. E. N. S. 

[Child’s Newspaper. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CAMELEOPARD. 

The Cameleopard, or Giraffe, is a native of the 
northern parts of Africa. It is from fifteen to 
seventeen feet in height; but a great part of its 
height is composed of its neck, which is so long 
that a man standing 6n its back, can only reach 
the tips of its horns. These are short, from the 
end of each grows a bunch of hair like a tassel. 
The color of the Giraffe is yellow, with brown 
spots. When tame, it is exceedingly docile and 
affectionate; and even in its wild state, is perfect- 
ly harmless. A Giraffe was brought to Constan- 
tinople several years ,since. Her keeper used 
frequently to lead her through the city for exer- 
cise. As she passed some of the dwellings, food 
was often handed to her from the windows, and 
whenever this kindness was neglected, where she 





So with your ser- | ~ 


other visitors give notice of her wishes by a rap. 
Oceasionally, she was suffered to go out by her- 
self, when she would invariably choose those 
steets where she had received the most attention. 
Another was brought, a few years since, to 
Paris, attended by several servants, and an escort, 
of which La Fayette himself need not have been 
ashamed. Indeed, she may be said to have ruled 
the fashions of the day, gentlemen and ladies 
wearing articles of dress, colored like the Giraffe. 
New prints were issued every day, representing 
her in every variety of posture; and both city and 
country crowded to see her. Still, she did not 
forget, nor despise her African friends; but treat- 
ed them with the fondest affection, affording an 
example of gratitude, and constancy, which man- 
kind would do well to imitate. 

** Oh smile not, nor think it a worthless thing, 

If it be with instruction fraught.” 

Scorn not to learn a lesson of industry from the 
bee, of foresight from the ant, of patience from 
the elephant, of gentleness from the dove, and of 
constancy from the cameleopard. Kh. L. E. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HINTS TO S. 8S. TEACHERS, 
‘**Mother,’’ (said Mary,) ‘‘I don’t care about 
going to the Sabbath School any longer.” 

Mother. Why, my dear? 

Mary. Iwilltell you. After we have done 
reciting our lessons, we have to wait until all the 
other classes are done. Now, Mother, it is too 
tiresome to set still all this time. I will tell you 
what I wish the teacher would do. I wish he 
would take the Bible, and let us take our Bibles, 
and then let us ask him questions in any part of 
it. Why, Mother, I could ask him an hundred 
questions; and if he could answer them I should 
feel very much better. In reading the Bible, I 
very efiem come to placee which I do not under- 
stand. I could write them down, and carry them 
to school, and ask the teacher the meaning. 

Mother. Well, my dear, I think your plan is 
a very good one. The teachers would find it 
very useful to themselves, and I have no doubt it 
would be interesting to the scholars. I will send 
your plan to the Youth’s Companion. Perhaps 
some of the teachers may try it. 

‘A Friend to Sabbath Schools. 

{If any should object to this plan, that children would 
sometimes ask improper or difficult questions—let it be 
stated beforehand that no question should be proposed but 
with a serious desire to gain information, and that the Teach- 
er should reserve the right to answer difficult questions on 
another occasion. This will give him an opportunity to con- 
sult commentators and other sources of information.— Ed. ] 





RELIGION. 











THE TORN LEAF. 

Little Mary’s mother gave her a lesson to learn 
from the Ist chapter of James. The edge of a 
leaf was torn a very little. Mary pretended to 
study, but was all the time looking at the torn 
leaf. When her mother’s eyes were turned from 
her, she took the little scissors and cut all around 
the torn leaf, and in doing so she cut off some of 
the reading. After a while her mother called her 
to come to her and recite her lesson, and when 
she took the book in her hand, she was surprised 
to see the leaf cut. ‘‘ Mary,” she asked, ‘did 
you cut this??? ‘* Noma’am.” ‘It was not cut 
when I gave it to you.” ‘* Well, mother, I did 
not cut it.” ‘¢ My child, you certainly must have 
done it, for the Bible has not been out of your 
hand since I gave it to you.” ‘I don’t know 
how it came cut, mother.” ‘I fear, Mary, you 
are telling me an untruth; the great God hears 
you; he sees you; his eye has been upon you 
ever since you sat down to study your lesson: he 
saw your hand take up the scissors and cut the 
leaf. He is now looking into your heart, and 
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you feel. Did youcutthe leaf, Mary?” ‘* Yes, 
mother, I did.” ‘‘ Well, my child, I must punish 
ou for cutting the leaf, and for telling alie. You 
have committed two faults. I have often told you 
that the commission of one sin prepares the way 
for another.’ I expected to see Mary submit 
patiently to the punishment, but she pulled, and 
stamped, and cried, and would not listen to any 
thing her kind mother said to her; so her mother 
whipped her, and made her sit down in the corner. 
I wondered what Mary would say when she got 
over her passion, and I thought I would wait and 
listen. After she had set in the corner a little 
while, she got up and ran to her mother, and put 
her arms around her neck, and kissedher. ‘‘ Do 
ma, forgive me; I have been very naughty.” 
«My child I freely forgive you, and pray that 
your heavenly Father may forgive you. Go to 
your own room, and kneel down by you crib and 
confess your sin to him, and try to feel very sorry 
while you are on your knees. Ask the blessed 
Saviour to give you a new heart, and make you 
gentle and peaceable, like the little doves and the 
lambs, and prepare you for his own beautiful 
heaven. Go away now and stay till I call you.” 
When Mary had left the room, her mother knelt 
down and prayed for her. When she arose, she 
took the Bible, and turned to the torn leaf, and 
read the 23d and 26th verses, the very verses 
which she had requested Mary to commit to mem- 


ory. Her heart was comforted, her countenance | 


lest its sad expression, and she knelt down again 
and thanked her heavenly Father for such a pre- 
cious book. 

Little children, don’t tear or cut the leaves of 
your Bible. [ Mother’s Magazine. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE NEGLECTED GARDEN. 

I had a beautiful little spot of earth, and it was 
given me for my own, that in it I might exercise 
my skill in gardening, and display my taste in 
cultivating flowers. So I dug it up with great 
care, picking out every stone; and even the 
ground-worm, innocent and harmless as it was, 
was condemned to fall beneath my spade. 

‘Mind, Arthur,’ said my mother, ‘and not 
neglect it early in the morning, for it is healthful 
tolabor then. At noon the sun is too scorching, 
and at night the dews of evening are chilling; so, 
work in the morning, if you would have your 
garden repay you for your toil.’ 

For a season I minded this wise advice—I arose 
with the sun, and the cool breezes of morning 
floated over my locks, and invigorated my system, 
while my healthful exercise always gave me a 
relish for my breakfast. But, by and by, I began 
to sleep a little later. I thought it was not neces- 
sary to rise quite so early, because I had hoed 
and dug and sowed all my seeds, and what more 
was there for metodo. I forgot the weeds, which 
sprung up, and grew so much faster than the 
flowers. To be sure I was occasionally reminded 
of them by seeing a great many green things 
springing up, many more than I had sown. But 
then I thought I could not distinguish between 
what I ought to cherish, and reject; so I let them 
grow together. My mother, as it happened, left 
home for some weeks, just as I began my garden, 
and returned just as it was overrun with the wild 
spreading roots, which had well nigh destroyed 
all the better plants, I felt ashamed of my negli- 
gence, and did take the hoe in my hand, to com- 
mence what I ought to have done months before3) 
but, oh dear, it was too late! Briers and bram 


I could discern a little vine or a stinted fi 
Which*seemed to reproach me, by their dwarfne 
for my negligence. My mother looked at 


garden, and 1 wondered-what she would say — fot! ove 


she was all mildness, and never s 
Now she was silent—I turned awa , and as I was 
doing so, heard her sigh, and that was all I heard. 

Yet this garden, all overspread with weeds, and 

















thing could speak, was after all, the best friend I 
ever knew; and I will tell you how it became so. 
It was more than a month after my mother’s re- 
turn that I came home from school one day, tired 
and vexed, and indignantly throwing down my 
books, I exclaimed, ‘I will never study any more 
—it is of no use; I am tired of such drudgery.’ 

‘My som,’ said that kind parent, ‘do you re- 
member your garden? What choked the growth 
of your flowers? And what is destroying your 
peace of mind? Is it not some weed that might 
be rooted out now; but which, if-you suffer it to 
remain, will overspread all the lovely and amiable 
traits you possess?’ There was a gentleness in 
the manner in which she said it, that overcame 
me. Had they been harsh words, I am sure I 
should not have heeded them so much—but I saw 
the resemblance, young as I was, to my own mind 
—and whenever afterwards I neglected any thing 
which I ought to have done, or was overcome by 
bad passions, there was something connected with 
that garden and myself, which seemed always to 
whisper—‘ Take care of the weeds.’ 

Should any one of my young readers feel dis- 
posed to cultivate a little patch, they too may 
learn wisdom from it—for it will teach them ef- 
fectually, that nothing can be perfected without 
labor. [Juvenile Repository. 











BENEVOLENCE. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


‘* Better late than never,” is a common expres- 
sion amongst us in worldly concerns, and ,it is 
equally applicable to our spiritual ones. The 
following anecdote exemplifies it, and may, with 
the Divine blessing, prove an encouragement to 
those who, though advanced in life, are anxious 
to obtain knowledge from that lamp of light and 
life, the Bible, but are prevented by their igno- 
rance of letters from doing it. 

In a morning walk, some years ago, I called 
upon an aged man ior the purpose of reading the 
Scriptures to him, having been requested by a 
friend to do so. He was one of those who were 
beginning to inquire the way to Zion. I found 
him sitting alone; his cottage was small, but it 
had a neat appearance; his chief employment was 
that of mending sacks, being too lame, from the 
effects of rheumatic fever, to do any harder work. 
He told me that he passed many hours alone with- 
out any thing to occupy his time or attention, and 
that he felt it very dull, his wife, who went out 
nursing, sometimes being out for many weeks to- 
gether. I inquired if he could read, and found 
that he did not even know his letters. I then 
proposed his trying to learn them; and that his 
little girl, who was put to school by.some kind lady, 
and had just learned them, should teach him; 
and I promised to call and hear him frequently. 
He had never even thought of such a thing before, 
but he willingly consented. I had no cause to 
complain of his progress. In two years he was 
able to read a chapter in his Testament so as to 
understand it tolerably. He then subscribed his 
penny a week and hada Bible. At this time I 
left the neighborhood, and five years elapsed be- 
fore I visited that place again. One of my first 
walks was to this cottage, to see my old pupil. 
Almost my first inquiry was, ‘‘ How do you get 
on with reading?” ‘* Why I have not forgotten; 
I can now, thank God, read a chapter almost any 
where in the Bible; and I bless him for having 
sent such a friend to me. You have been my 

st friend; but for you I should never have 
ned to read my Bible. NowJam never dull; 





th long winter evenings pass off quickly, and I 


purprised when I find it is time to sleep.” I 
ed how he managed the difficult words? He 
~* When I come to one, I spell it over and 
r again, till I puzzle-it out some how; but I 


poke roughly. |have learned a great many by reading the Sunday 


lessons on my return home, and taking notice how 
the minister spoke them.” 


It was very evident also that the old man had 


speaking as plainly of my neglect as an inanimate not forgotten to ask for the grace of the Holy 


Spirit; and that while he had been thus seeking 
after Divine truth, he had been growing in grace. 
Like David, the law of God had become his de- 
light, his daily and necessery food; and this kept 
him peaceful, although he had outward trials of 
pain. and poverty to bear; ‘the searched the 
Scriptures daily;” he found them ‘* pleasant to 
his taste.” The Holy Spirit guided him into all 
truth; although poor and ignorant in worldly 
matters, he has become rich and wise unto salva- 
tion. 

I never visit the neighborhood but I find that a 
few minutes spent with this aged disciple are 
beneficial and encouraging. Reader, tell your 
aged friends that it is nottoolate to learn. Have 
the will, and they will be sure of finding a way; 
and that Saviour, of whom the Scriptures testify, 
will, if you pray to him for Divine guidance, send 
his Holy Spirit into all your hearts, and give not 
only the power to learn, but to obey his will. 











OBITUARY. 
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DEATH OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS, 

At Natick Factories, in Warwick, four of the 
scholars of the Sunday-school have been removed 
by death. The first was a girl 13 years old. 
She was distressingly sick, but bore it patiently, 
often saying that she did not wish to recover; that 
there was a better world than this; and most will- 








ingly did she resign her spirit. 
A young lady, 18 years old, soon followed this 
little girl. She was much attached to the Sabbath 


|school, and was confined to the house but a few 


Sabbaths; but never did a soul leave this world 
more happy. She sent for the superintendent of 
the school to visit her. When asked if she was 
willing to leave her father and mother, and broth- 
ers and sisters, she said, ‘‘ Yes, there is no fear 
in death.” She looked upon her friends and said, 
‘*Do not mourn for me when I am so happy.” 
It seemed to he hor most ardent desire that her 
friends should seek the Lord, and meet her in 
heaven, and to this end she exhorted them fer- 
vently to make their peace with God. After re- 
questing the superintendent to pray with her, she 
joined in singing a hymn, and with a smile closed 
her eyes in death. 

The third, a young lady of 16, had been made 
a happy partaker of God’s grace; and her heart 
was filed with his love. 

The fourth was a little boy, 7 years old. He 
died saying the Lord’s prayer. He often reprov- 
ed the children for taking God’s name in vain, 
saying they would have to answer it before God. 
While sick, he often said he should not live, and 
his death is lamented by all who knew him. 

Teachers of Sunday-schools, is not here en- 
couragement for you? Four scholars of one Sab- 
bath-school have died, giving evidence of an in- 
terest in the Saviour’s blood. Will you not let it 
cheer you in your summer’s labors? 

This school is almost wholly supported by fe- 
males. A few years ago it was very small and 
weak, but now there is no place in the village 
large enough to accommodate the scholars. They 
filled the house so full, that the teachers were this 
spring obliged to divide the school and remove 
part of the scholars to another house.—Rhode 
Island Evangelist. 


SARAH LOUISA LIPPINCOTT. 

An agent of the Sunday-school Union in the 
west has sent us the following pleasing account. 

In the latter part of June last, our pleasant and 
healthy village was visited by the cholera, which 
continued for six weeks, and swept off many of 
the inhabitants. Several of them were Sabbath- 
school children. On the 11th of July, at day- 
break, Sarah was attacked, and after most violent 
suffering for about ten hours, calmly fell asleep 
in death. She was little mere than ten years old. 
The latter part of the time, she was free from 
pain, calm, and perfectly sensible. She talked of 








death without fear; said she loved the Lord Jesus, 
and would shortly be with him; exhorted her 
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Youth’s Companion. 











brothers and sisters to repent, and serve God all 
their days. She spoke in like manner to those 
children who came to see her, and all impenitent 
persons around her bed; and sent messages to 
her companions, of the same import, frequently 
repeating with solemnity, by way of enforcing her 
exhortations, ‘‘ Remember! these are my dying 
words!’ I trust she sleeps in Jesus. QO! may 
her dying words be remembered.—[ Youth’s Friend. 














MISCELLANY. 


Rudeness. 


A poor boy with a straw hat which was much the 
worse for wear, and whose crown had a strip of black 
crape around it, passed a rogueish fellow not long 
since, who inquired of him how he would swap for his 
cap? The poor boy turned and gave him a look—not 
a word escaped his lips—and he passed on. That 
look was enough—he hai injured his feelings; he knew 
he was poor, and it was not his fault. Think you if 
the rich man’s son had put himself in his stead, he 
would have liked such treatment? 

A poor little Swiss girl, whose countenance was 
brightened with animation, but who could not speak 
our language, was accosted by some rude boys, who 
persuading her by their motions that she would find 
some relief by directing her to a house at a little dis- 
tance, induced her to ring at the door—-then the group 
of boys stood by and ‘tittered at the fun,’ as they 
called it. Was this doing as they would that others 
should do to them? Iam afraid that we overlook 
this principle in our daily actions. I do not imagine 
that such specimens of rudeness as those quoted are 
common among well bred children—far from it; but 
is there not a thousand things said and done, which 
we would not have done to us in return? In your 
plays, and at school, and even in common conversa- 
tion, is there not some expressions calculated to wound 
the feelings of others uttered? I have somewhere 
read of a celebrated school where this motto was en- 
graven in gilded letters over every seat—‘ Manners 
maketh man.’ Is it not true that we always form an 
opinion of every person by their deportment? 


[Juvenile Repository. 








The delighted little Boy. 

6 Mother,” said Charles, **thorc io going ta hea 
temperance meeting this evening, and father has had 
an invitation to go; and I want to gotoo, May I, 
mother?” 

Mother. Yes, my child, you may go if your father 
does. 

Charles. Mother, you look very sick; but I guess 
vou will be well when father comes home, for he has 
been talking with a gentleman about drinking rum; 
and father almost cried; and I think they are going to 
do something. I mean to make father go, may’nt I, 
mother? 

Mother. 
you may. ; 

Charles. You need not be afraid about that, mother, 
for the gentleman said it would make him a great deal 
better. 

So little Charles went to the meeting. About 9 
o’clock the door opened, and in run the little boy al- 
most out of breath, exclaiming Mother!. Mother! fath- 
er is going to be a good man;—he is, mother! They 
have made him write his name on a piece of paper, 
which they call the Temperance Pledge. Now, moth- 
er, I guess he wont be so cross nights, and break all 
the cups and saucers, and behave so like a mad man. 
A’nt you better, mother? 

Mother. Yes, my child, if this be true, I am well. 

Charles. 
a little while, and then be bad—I mean to go and find 


If you think it wil) make him any better, 


that gentleman, and ask him to come and see him, and | was the lamented Dr. Milne, and another was the 


talk to him, and make him a good man. 
Mother. 

that you will succeed. 
And he did succeed, and may the Lord bless him. 
[Sabbath Sehool Visitor. 


Child Teaching his Father. 


A teacher, who wished that every boy in his class 
should possess the word of God, asked one of his class 
whether he had a Bible? the boy answered, ‘ No sir, 
not yet, but I am paying in every week, and shall soon 
have it now, and then I shall pay in for one for my 
grandmother, and after that one for my father.’ 
* What,” said the teacher, ‘ get a Bible for your grand- 
mother before your father? ‘ yes,’ replied the boy, 
*for grandmother can read, and father cannot yet, but 
I teach him every night when he comes home from 
work.’ ‘Is he willing you should teach him?? ‘O 





If he acts like my little brother,—be good | young men went out into the field of ministerial labor 


Well, my child, I hope with alt my heart | first religious impressions to the tuition they received 





when I am teaching him, and I hope that when I have | 
got him a Bible he will be able to read a chapter.’ 
‘The boy is about twelve years of age, and his father 
is a coachman. 





66 will Try.” 
‘I will try,’ said a little boy who had been request- 
ed by his master to do a hard sum. ‘That boy is now 
a wealthy merchant. 
‘I will try,’ said achild, whose mother had inquir- 
ed if he could perform a quantity of labor in a day. 
That child is now raised to a station of honor. 
‘I will try,’ said a youth, who had been solicited to 
write an article for his teacher’s examination. That 
youth is now a distinguisied author. 
Children, early learn to say, ‘I will try,’ and you 
will almost always be sure ofsuccess. Never despond; 
for remember that he who perseveres will conquer the 
most formidable objections. 





**¥ don’t Care!” 
Thus exclaimed a little boy, at the gentle rebuke of 
his teacher. But ‘‘I don’t care!” proved his ruin. 
**T don’t care!” said a youth who had been kindly 
told of the consequences of his vicious course. He is 
now a town pauper. 
“I don’t care;” said a child, whose mother was 
persuading him to attend school. The gloomy walls 
of a prison now confine him. 
And ‘[ don’t care!” may prove the ruin of thou- 
sands. ‘They are bad words—and who will ever make 
use of them again. Will you, dear reader, will you? 
Say in the strength of your soul, No—never. Then 
we predict a happy and a useful life for you. 





Five Rules, 


1. Never put off your lessons to Sabbath morning; 
for then, you may be sure that they will not be gotten. 
2. Never trouble others with questions which you 
can answer yourselves; but if you are ignorant, be not 
ashamed to ask for information. 

3. Never encourage a proud spirit; for it is very 
costly, and very disgraceful to the human character. 
4. Whatever you do cheerfully, gives you no trouble; 
but whatever you do unwillingly, is irksome. 

5. When you are angry, ‘‘ count ten before you 
speak,—if very angry, a hundred.” 





Mavim 
It is a sign of great vanity, rather than good sense, 
| to be fond of talking much;—the more ingenious hear, 
and give fools leave to prattle. People of little brain 
have naturally a great deal of tongue. 





Sabbath School Anecdotes. 


Rev. Dr. Puitie.—At the annual meeting of the 
Sunday-school Union, in May, 1829, the Rev. Dr. 
Philip, an eminent Missionary from the Cape of Good 
Hope, stated that he commenced his labors in the 
church of Christ asa Sunday-school teacher. The 
first prayer that he offered up in the presence of others 
was in a Sunday-school. The first attempt he ever 
made to speak from the holy Scriptures, was in a 
Sunday-school. And he was fully persuaded that, 
had it not been for his humble exercises in the capaci- 
ty of a Sunday-school teacher, and the advantages he 
there acquired, he should never have had the confi- 
dence to become a minister of the gospel, or a Mis- 
sionary of Jesus Christ. He informed the meeting, 
farther, that when he commenced his ministerial la- 
bors in Aberdeen, he felt the importance of promoting 
Sunday-school instruction; and the benefits which had 
resulted from the schools established in that town, 
were, at the present moment incalculable. During 
the period, that he labored there, twelve or fourteen 


many of whom became Missionaries. One of them 


amiable Keith. Several other Missionaries owed their 


in Sunday-schools. 





An unruty ScuoLar.—An excellent minister in the 
vicinity of London, some time ago, related, that when 
he was a Sunday-school teacher, many years since, at 
Bridlington, in ¥ i 
school whose name was Isaac, who was a most 


orkshire, there was one boy in the] 


and rebellious lad; so wicked that the teachers knew} aah 


Tae Wetsa Parents.—A poor family in 
Wales, had acquired by great industry the sum 
of thirty pounds. This, for greater security, as 
they thought, they placed in the hands of a per- 
son reported to be very rich; but he shortly after 
failed, and they lost their little all. They became 
nearly broken hearted; and, from their abject 
condition, never liked to be seen ina place of 
worship. After some time, however, their little 


attentive, and went very regularly for a long time. 
At length he was taken very ill, and requested 
the teachers to come and pray with him. He 
gradually got worse, and it became evident to 
himself and others, that he was soon to leave this 
world. This little boy then told his parents he 
felt quite happy in the love of God, and said, if 
he had not'attended a Sunday-school, he should 
have known nothing of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He entreated, as his dying request, that his moth- 
er would attend and take his place in the Sun- 
day school; for, in Wales, there are nearly as 
many adults,or grown people in the school, as 
children. The poor weeping mother consented, 
and after her little boy’s death, attended where 
he used to sit ; the result of which was, that both 
she and her husband became truly converted to 
God. 





Epinspurcu.—Mr. Clark, afterwards a school- 
master at Sierra Leone, taught a Sunday school 
at Edinburgh. His method of giving instruction 
was, after the pupils had read, or repeated a por- 
tion of Scripture, to put such explanatory and 
practical questions to them as naturally arose out 
of the passage, and conclude with a short address 
and prayer. Of one class, consisting of sixteen 
boys, fourteen of them, at adult age, were brought 
to the saving knowledge of God, and acknowl- 
edged the early instruction he had given them 
as the means of their conversion. The whole of 
these were afterwards engaged in preaching the 
gospel, some of them in Great Britain, and others 
in foreign lands. 





Tue GranpMoTHER.—A boy at Sheffield, who 
had assisted his sister in learning to read, expres- 
sed a wish to instruct his mother, and requested 
of the teacher some elementary book, which was 
given ta him Same time after, he was asked 
how his mother succeeded; he replied, with a 
dejected air, “She has not patience; but,” said 
he, his countenance brightening, “my grandmoth- 
er is learning.” 





A Soxprer’s Teacner.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday-school Union, in 1832, the Rtv. 
George Marsden stated, that as a gentleman, who 
by the providence of God had become reduced 
in his circumstances, was walking along a street, 
he was met by an old soldier, who immediately 
recognised him,and mentioned the pleasure he 
felt in having been one of his Sabbath-scholars. 
The soldier had heard of the circumstances 
which had reduced his former teacher to dis- 


tress, and thus addressed him: “* You were - 
my teacher; I have a pension from government ; 


I can work a little, and will willingly give my 
pension for your relief.” 








POETRY. 


°TIS SPRING. 

*Tis spring! °tis the beautiful spring! 

The trees are all blooming around; 
The grass springing up all so green 

Now covers the face of the ground. 
The birds are all building their nests, 

They scarce spare a moment to eat, 
Yet now and then stop on the spray, 

And pour forth their music most sweet. 


The sheep are released from the fold, 
To nibble their delicate meal; 
The lambkins, with snowy white fleece, 
Are gamboling over the hill; 
The oxen are toos’d from the stall, 
And patiently wait for the yoke; 
e stubble is burning in piles, 

















him. They resolved, however, to bear with 
possible, and continued frequently to talk to se 
from the other children, and to pray much with 

and for him. At length it pleased God to convert him 
by his grace; he became an eminently able and useful 
minister, and after having labored for many years 








yes,’ said the boy, ‘he is never so well pleased as 


not what to do with him, and thought they must oral . 
him, 


_Beclouding the fields with its smoke. 
_ Aa this is the spring of my life, 
| ‘Lord, help me the good seed to sow, 
That, fast as my years shall increase, 
In knowledge and grace I may grow; 
To do all the good in my power, 
Be this every minute’s employ; 








died in London, This once rebellious Sunday scholar 
was the late Rev. Isaac Mann, 


And then, when my seasons are o’er, 
Through grace may I heaven enjoy. 





boy, found his way to a Sunday school, wasvery . 
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